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The Hournal of Belles Bettres. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


“ He Anthroposophus, and Floud, 

And Jacob Behmen understood.” 
Observations on Professions, Literature, Man- 
ners and Emigration, in the United States of 
America and Canada, made during a resi- 
dence there in 1832. By the Rev. Isaac 
Fidler, for a short time Missionary of Thorn- 
hill, on Yonge Street, near York, Upper 
Canada. New York, J. & J. Harper, 1853. 


We are astonishingly fond of music, and could 
not help consequently being extremely captivat- 
ed by the sirname of the author affixed to the 
above book. Fiddling being a delightful recrea- 
tion, especially as performed by professional and 
learned men—it is not matter of marvel that we 
should acknowledge largely our obligations to 
the author for the entertainment he has afforded 
us. Any thing less than the most profound 
obeisance to the Rev. gentleman, would but ill 
repay the many laughter-giving scenes, and lu- 
dicrous observations to which he has introduced 
us in these 240 pages. Three months, certes, 
in the bustling city of New York, furnish an 
observing traveller with ample means to develope 
American characteristics; and of these Mr. 
Fidler has availed himself fully for his purpose— 
the making of a book, that should repay him the 
expenses of a voyage across the Atlantic. He 
has been exceedingly industrious; for in the 
compass of one short year, he voyaged to Ame- 
rica (i. e. to New York), thence to Boston and 
back ; to the Passaic Falls, to Canada,—when 
he delivered several refreshing discourses—and. 
via New York, home. All this he has done, in 
despite of steam boat quarrels and cholera, of 
domestic unhappiness (which he very touchingly 
deplores) and high priced lodgings, of American 
ignorance, and Yankee impostures; and crown- 
ed the unexampled feat, by being converted 
from a downright radical to a thorough loyalist, 
in the interim. Surely, a man of this calibre is 
every way competent to expose to the world the 
enormities of free institutions, and the hopeless 
State, present and future, of all who are so be- 
sotted as to persist in inhaling a republican at- 
mosphere. It is, we presume, on this account, 


for republication in this country—on the same 
principle as a certain new periodical addresses 
itself to the patriotism of Frenchmen, by an in- 
troductory opening with a work of ultra tory 
character. 

Having said thus much of the eapacity of the 
Rev. author, and given him due credit for purity 
of motive and intention (for we are bound to 
believe his assertion, that he is utterly hopeless 
of preferment in England), we are sorry that we 
cannot speak in laudatory terms of his style. So 
much acuteness of observation, and shrewdness 
of remark, should have had a rather more piquant 
dress; but Mr. Fidler is the counterpart of Shak- 
speare’s traveller, who sold his own land to see 
other people’s, he has lost his vernacular in ac- 
quiring Sanscrit; and verily he hath had his re- 
ward—in the overthrow of certain sciolistic pre- 
tenders, with whom he contacted in Boston, and 
elsewhere ; upon which passages he dwells with 
a delightful complacency, proof against even his 
domestic infelicities. 

“ Had I not been well able to penetrate into the den 
of the Bostonian lions, and to estimate its profundity 
and extent, 1 might have quitted that celebrated placc, 
with the erroneous impression, that it contains at least 
one extraordinary linguist. But I must confess, that it 
appeared not a little amusing, that every thing of litera- 
ture in the States, with which one grapples, dwindles 
into mere pretence, and vanishes into air. I observed, 
when in the Cambridge library, a copy of Dr. Wilkin’s 
Sanscrit Grammar, and found its pages free from the 
finger marks of transatlantic students. May it long 
continue so, and be a true index of university intelli- 
gence, where it has been so carefully preserved. Whilst 
literary honours and emoluments are so sparingly dis- 


pensed, there is no fear of its derangement or disfigure- 
ment.” 


Since the memorable period of Mr. Fidler’s 
visit, Cambridge has shown herself more liberal 
in dispensing ‘literary honours,” and we may 
yet hope some of the “emoluments” will be given 
to our author, who, by his own account, could 
so ably fill the chair of a new professorship. He 
has already walked Spanish, and there is no 
knowing the extent of his knowledge as a lin- 
guist. 


It appears, from our author’s own showing, 
that being * kept back in his fortune, and dis- 
appointed in his aims,” in his own country, two 
things fully competent to make any flesh and 
blood “ dissatisfied with the government,” he 
bent his steps to America, as a golden fleece 





that his spicy “observations” have been selected 
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hopes of disposing of his Sanscrit to a handsome 
profit. 

During his hitherward voyage, he received 
many shrewd and well reinembered ideas on the 
subject of American illumination, from a worthy 
tallow chandler, who was his fellow passenger, 
and to whom he acknowledges he owes no small 
share of enlightenment on the institutions and 
characteristics of the country. Whether this 
was one of the worthies who are spoken of as 
coming to this country with “flaming preten- 
sions,” we are not prepared to say; but assur- 
edly, much of the bias of Mr. Fidler’s after ob- 
servations may be traced to the soaping he re- 
ceived from his fellow voyager. ‘lhe notions 
here imbibed, were certainly not in the way of 
being washed off by the first essay at living in 
New York. It seems be had to pay for boarding 
and coals: things he could have had for money 
in England :—the deduction from the servant’s 
conduct appears to us a non sequitur; and the 
lodging house fully shows what company suited 
Mr. Fidler. 


“The first business we had to attend to on landing, 
was seeking lodgings. Fortwo rooms, badly furnished, 
three meals a day, and water to drink, I paid twenty- 
one dollars a week. Myself, my wife, and two children, 
with a servant, constituted the members of my family. 
Fire and candles cost us four dollars a week; and 
would have cost double that sum had we continued 
longer at that house. Our landlady informed us that, 
from the price of fuel, she could not supply us with fire 
for less than one dollar a day. We had but one fire- 
place, which, had we submitted to such exaction, would 
have cost, in four months, nearly £25 sterling. 

“We afterwards rented unfurnished apartments, 
which allowed us to be more private than any boarding 
house in New York admits of. Jt was our intention at 
first to take an entire house; but on finding that one 
of any respectability would cost from one to two hun- 
dred pounds a year, we contented ourselves with lodg- 
ings. For unfurnished lodgings, in most parts of the 
city, more is demanded than for furnished lodgings in 
many parts of London. It required some ime to ar- 
range things necessary for our convenience, which im- 
posed more exertion and less comfort than we had been 
accustomed to. Our servant in the mean time left us. 
She had been ascertaining the valuc ofa dollar, and how 
many made a pound ; and most probably conceived that 
she could obtain more elsewhere. On making inquiries 
at the house where we had previously boarded, we 
found that the mistress of it had seduced her from us. 
This is so universally the practice as to be no matter of 
surprise. But as the former, with three of her family 
and domestics, died of cholera, and our servant returned 
to England six months before ourselves, I shall make 
no further animadversions. The seryant appeared to 
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“ The person at whose house we had taken lodgings, 
was an Englishman, a painter, who informed me that 
he had lived some years in Liverpool; but from the 
heavy weight of rates, tithes, and taxes, he had not been 
able to gain a ste He still had a shop there, and 
intended to return if the Reform Bill should pass. He 
so often spoke with contempt and bitterness of kings, 
nobility, priests, and taxes, that it was evident at once 
under what denomination he might be classed. He was 
a radical], 2 gambler, a frequenter of Tammany Hall,* 
and of the lowest soviety. I blushed to think that such 
a person and myself should have entertained similar 
sentiments on such asubject. He had gone to America 
to improve his condition, but had not found that im- 
provement realised. He hated, and cordially railed 
at, the American people, their manners, and the preju- 
dices they entertained against the English. His wife, 
a most industrious woman, told us, that had her hus- 
band been industrious and careful, they might have 
saved money, and been independent, but that they 
could, with the same means, have been much more 
comfortable in Liverpool.” 

Being settled in a dwelling, the next care was 
to secure a congregation. In this, our author 
was not fortunate. His testimonials were not 
sufficient to overcome the fastidiousness of the 
American clergy, and he was annoyed with 
stories of adventurous wolves in sheep's clothing, 
that nauseated him of seeking preferment in the 
American church; but his necessities were crying 
and his lady grew unamiable :—so he turned his 
thoughts to school keeping. Many hopeful 
schemes were suggested to him for instituting an 
accumulative process of this sort—but none 
that seemed in tune with his pretensions. He 
could not vend his Sanscrit, and was in the con- 
dition of a trader who has invested all bis capital 
in one sort of stock: finally, he was candidly told 
by a gentleman, that if he wanted to live by it, 
‘he had better go back to England.” 

His attention was then directed to common 
school keeping, in pursuit of which he met with 
abundance of adventure, as well as insight into 
the dispositions of American youth, who he soon 
discovered had reversed the old fashion, and ex- 
ercised despotic sway over the teacher. Our 
author seems to have been as little inclined to 
submit to the government of American youth, as 
of the English authorities. He has treated us to 
several episodes illustrative of the manner in 
which silly urchins kept their teachers at bay, 
and describes at large a conflict between a young 
friend of his and a host of scholars, rivalling, in 
sublimity and horrors, the batile of the frogs 
and mice. . 

In New York, Mr. Fidler met with one Eng- 
lishman who had operated successfully in a lite- 
rary way inthis country. Having been over- 
reached in a trading concern, and spent all his 
money. he immediately issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a book, and carried his operations tosuch 
an extent, as to collect 25,000 subscribers in the 
course of a single year, and actually realised in a 
short time, 600 pounds sterling, with which he— 
set up a sc.ool! The methods by which he 
wormed his good success out of the gullible in- 
habitants of the States, are exceedingly charac- 
teristic, and his ingenuity and worth meet with 
extreme favour from his reverence, who was re- 
minded by this man’s modesty of Mr. Abernethy. 

The abuse, to which the “poor Irish” are 
subjected in the states, furnishes ample theme 
on which to enlarge upon the selfishness of the 
American character—it net only appears that 
they are subject to an alien regulation ; but they 


“* A place where the lower and more restless orders 
meet to discuss political and religious questions, and 
not a few of whose frequenters, as | am informed, are 


are even compelled to labour for their living. 
His first bint on this subject was derived from 
the tallow*chandler. 


“*There must,’ said I, * be frequent openings for fo- 
reigners, in a country which increases so rapidly in po- 
pulation. Professions being neither very lucrative, nor 
very honourable, Americans will not be very eager in 
striving for them.’ ‘In that,’ said he, ‘ you are com- 
pletely mistaken. ‘There is as much contention for such 
situations there, as in England, and even more. Swarms 
of scholars pass through the colleges of the New Eng- 
land States every year. These spread themselves over 
every part of the Union; and, being generally poor, re- 
fuse nothing that is offered them. They crowd into 
every profession, and are ready to become schoolmas- 
ters, or doctors, or lawyers, or clergymen, as vecasion 
offers. ‘The Yankees are fond of an easy life. Foreign- 
ers are expected to contribute largely towards the im- 
provement of their country. These build their houses, 
and perform such offices and labours, as the native Ame- 
ricans will not stoop to. The poor English and Irish 
dig their canals, make and repair their roads, clean out 
their sewers; in short, do every dirty job. The Ame- 
ricans can supply all the professions from themselves, 
If any professional foreigner has a chance of succeed- 
ing in one, it is the English physician. Gentlemen of 
either profession had better stay at home.’ ” 

* 7 * * * * 

“ The Irish are, perhaps, the most useful people in all 
America, and not only enter the houses as domestics, 
but perform every drudgery which Americans can im- 
pose upon them, I think the natives of our sister 
island must be a meritorious and warm hearted race. 
They certainly appear to advantage abroad, as persons 
upon whom one may depend with confidence, The one 
we had in the place of our false English girl, was a faith- 
ful and deserving creature. She would have accom- 
panied us into Canada had we been certain of making 
any stay. 1] do not wonder that Americans wish to 
impress them with the notion that they are free and 
equal, for they obtain in return a voluntary slavery, 
which these destitute emigrants perform. Yet the Ame- 
ricans, whose country this degraded people is improv- 
ing, regard and speak of them frequently with the great- 
est contempt, as unfit for any thing but the must menial 
offices. 

“It often appeared surprising that every arrival of 
vessels from England brought fresh emigrants, who 
complained of having no vote for members of represen- 
tation at home, yet crowded to a country which hates 
them, and dooms them to the disabilities of an alien 
bill. JT could refer it only tothat blind fatuity which 
appears to actuate a considerable portion of the Eng- 
lish, and impels them to court and flatter a people, be- 
tween whom and themselves there exists a mutual re- 
pugnance, and whose manners it is impossible for them 
ever to admire or adopt. 

* Perhaps the desire in Americans of inducing people 
to emigrate, and to submit to the low offices, has 
obliged them to adopt the expediency of impressing re- 
fugees with a favourable idea of their great advance- 
iment in arts and sciences. They certainly have the 
most remarkable confidence in their attainments, and 
the greatest show without reality, that | ever witnessed. 
Appearance without reality is alinost as useful for Ame- 
rica, during the present disturbances uf England, as 
reality itself, and much more easily attainable. The 
redundancy of talent and industry in England, must 
find some field for operation, and America expands her 
arms to receive them. But she holds out privileges in 
her outstretched hands very different indeed. Her right 
hand pours into the lap of her own sons every thing 
which a fruitful country can afford; and her left into 
the longing souls of Englishmen, the tares of disappoint- 
ment. This is not in itself wonderful. The wonder 
consists in this, that these Americans should be able to 
exercise so much delusion over men, whose skill 1s so 
superior to their own.* Yet those who do not know 
how to prize the elevation of their own country, ought 
to bend in subservience to an inferior people. The 
English mechanics have generally served a long appren- 
ticeship, whereby they become proficients in their busi- 
ness, and this proficiency of theirs dispenses with the 
necessity of mere show and pretence. ‘The Americans 
hate long apprenticeships, and close application to one 
pursuit, but have discovered an admirable substitute, in 
rendering subservient to their interest the greater skill 
of poor emigrants, and thereby gaining public and pri- 





* Truly one of the greatest benefits of republicanism 





professed atheists.”—p. 17. 


vate wea'th from foreign sinews. ‘This forms one of 
the many good points of the American character.” 

“ There were some Irish families along the road, who 
expressed their pleasure at the sight of a person from 
the.old country. Their kindness and open heartedness 
was so different from the heartlessness of some I spoke 
to, that their very conversation, and the inquiries they 
made, were indescribably gratifying. 1 was grieved to 
find that in America the Irish are generally poor. The 
Americans have much labour to execute, and find in 
the generous Irish a ready instrument. They have dis- 
covered the blind side of that open hearted race; and 
by copious libations of whiskey, and a little cajoling, 
have led them completely as they wish. The Ameri- 
cans are truly sharp-sighted.” 


By the time our author has gotten this far into 
a knowledge of America, his radicalism bas suf- 
fered a sensible abatement—he is fully prepared 
to return to his proper allegiance, speaks with 
thorough contempt of the French revolutions— 
praises in fulsome terms the beauty and advan- 
tage of an aristocracy, and winds up with a fer- 
vent prayer to be shielded “from the brutal out- 
tage of a republican mob, and from democratic 
vengeance !” 

His delicate sensibilities were much shocked 

by the manner in which houses are exposed to 
indiscriminate entrance, at renting time, in New 
York; however, it afforded him opportunity of 
eliciting the character of the ladies of our coun- 
try. 
“It is almost impossible for a stranger, who has oc- 
cupied lodgings, and wishes to escape imposition, to 
avoid such intrusion into his private rooms. We suf- 
fered this ourselves, and therefore speak from expe- 
rience. Many American women, we were told, occupy 
much of their leisure time about this peried in prying 
into the abodes of foreigners, to see if they are respect- 
able, and have their rooms well furnished. Americans 
cou!d not have invented any domestic custom more in- 
quisitorial,or which gives a readier access to the priva- 
cies of strangers,” 


The following promiscuous gleanings exhibit 
alike Parson F.’s, shrewdness, information, dis- 
interestedness, and charity. 


“ Fires [in New York] are chiefly confined to houses 
built of wood, which, from frequent eonflagrations, are 
fast diminishing. When a wood house, in some districts 
of the city, has been pulled down or burnt, the city in- 
spectors require that a house of brick, stone, or marble, 
be erected in its place. I was told that many wood 
buildings, when favourably situated for business, and 
let upon long leases, are annually burnt down by some 
secret incendiary, employed by the landlord. He finds, 
in such case, that it is his interest to accomplish this; 
and his tenant's goods and stores are but slight impedi- 
ments. The value of ground lots has, in some situations, 
increased so much as to render a wood tenement a mat- 
ter of no importance. The wood house once burnt 
down, the tenant finds himself obliged either to build 
a fire-proof house, or to evacuate his lease. In either 
case the landlord is a gainer.” 

“ At Lockport, the frost of the preceding winter, and 
the thaw and floods before our arrival, had damaged 
the canal so much that it required great repairs. Many 
men were employed on it. The American canal, like 
most of their works not executed by Englishmen allo- 
gether, is not so substantial as might be wished, and 
requires repairs continually.” 

* Most of the methodist preachers inCanada are from 
the States, and have a double object; they ostensibly 
minister in sacred offices, but secretly and effectively 
disseminate principles destructive of the present order 
of affairs. They are striving to accomplish in the 
British provinces what American skill and prowess 
unavailingly essayed. They are concerting schemes 
for the expulsion of English influence, and the esta- 
blishment of republican institutions and plans of go- 
vernment. Persons from Ireland, residing in the States, 
more than once assured me, that much of the money 
subscribed for the purposes of Mr. O’Connell, was trans- 
mitted from America. I was also told that Mr, M’Ken- 
zie, and several others of his political friends, were in the 
pay of Americans, Yet so deeprooted is Canadian aver- 
sion to American cunning and dishonesty, and so ap- 
prehensive are Canadians of yankee imposture and de- 
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ception, that republican attempts have hitherto met, 
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and I hope always will meet, with most signal and 
triumphant oppadition.* Z A 
* * ‘ 


“The mission he held was included in one of greater 
extent, which his lordship offered to. my acceptance. 
Its length extended from Newmarket to Pentangue- 
shine, a distance of about sixty miles. I stated to his 
lordship that I had not been on horseback for almost 
ten years previous to entering Canada, and that my 
powers of waiking were not adequate to such journeys. 
* I myself,’ replied his lordship, ‘ have performed much 
greater journeys than the one proposed to you, on foot 
and unattended. I was a missionary for thirty-five 
years, at a period when the country was in a less civil- 
ised state, and wher greater self-denial than is required 
of you was unavoidably imposed on the preachers of 
the gospel. There is no part of my large diocess which 
I have not visited, and travelled on foot, with a Bible, 
my sole companion and only solace, under my arm. 
What therefore is proffered to your acceptance, is not 
to be compared, in labours and privations, to what has 
been experienced before you. But since you shrink 
from the undertaking, I have another offer to make 
The gentleman on Yonge-streot, on whom you 
called, offered you a house, To this provision I will 
add from my private income one hundred pounds an- 
nually; for I do not know that the sum will be refunded 
me; but the people of that village have often applied to 
me for a resident minister, and | have never had so fa- 
vourable an opportunity of gratifying them.’” 

* + * * * * 

“ [ was told that a person in the States, who is dis- 
satisfied with his surname, can easily have it changed 
to another more suitable to his taste and inclinations. 
It was a subject of discussion sometimes, and the in- 
formation | obtained was this, that a person, on taking 
up his citizenship, needs only to go to a particular office 
appropriated to this purpose, and having selected an- 
other appellation, get it registered as his family cogno- 
men, whereby he and his children may be designated 
afterwards. This, if true, must render the genealogies 
of families extremely difficult to trace; yet I must con- 
fess that it is very accommodating to persons of dubious 
character, to whom a change of surname must be a 
great consideration. I never loved my musical name, 
and the next time I voyage to the States I may choose 
to have it altered.” 

We come at length to the serious consider- 
ations connected with this publication; and 
must express our deep regret that any American 
publishers should have deemed it their interest 
to assist in the dissemination of sucha heteroge- 
neous and ill-digested mass of absurdity and mis- 
apprehension. ‘The esprit du corps of the Eng- 
lish clergy must feel humbled at seeing such 
garbled puerilities and prejudiced statements, 
as those issued by this living libel on the re- 
spectable body of which he professes to be a 
member. Such a work is calculated to produce 
more mortification to the sect, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and have a more pernicious tend 
ency, than the severest philippic that might be 
uttered, or that could be concocted, however 
systematically, in this country, inducing many 
to apply the defects of the individual to the 
class. Though with slight hopes of proper ap- 
plication and improvement, we yet recommend 
to the author the following extract from Rush’s 
Memoranda : 

* A country is not to be understood by a few months’ 
residence in it. So many component parts go to make 
up the grand total, where civilisation, and freedom, 
and power, are on a large scale, that the judgment gets 
perplexed. It pauses for re-examination. Jt must be 
slow in coming to conclusions, if it would be right. Often 
it must change them, A wember of the diplomatic 
corps, an enlightened observer, said to me a few days 
ago, that at the end of his first year, he thought he 
knew England very well; when the third year had 
gone by, he began to have doubts; and that now, after 
a still longer time, his opinions were still more unset- 
tled than ever. Some he had changed entirely; others 
had undergone modification, and he knew not what fate 
was before the rest. There was reason in his remark. 
If it be not contradictory, I would say, that he showed 
his good judgment in appearing to have at present no 


portrait. Key & Biddle. Philadelphia, 1833. 


classes; no one can read it without improve- 
ment to the heart. 
satisfactory life of the poet. 
differs from Mr. Hayley, he adduces good and 
sufficient reasons, and entirely convincing. Cow- 


whole works are free from objection*; if asked 
to select one English writer to form the heart 
and taste, we should choose the author of the 
Task and of John Gilpin. Mr Taylor proves, 
we think, that it was impossible that religion 
should have been the sole cause of his frequent 
depressions. 

This edition is elegantly printed. We are 
only fearful a sufficient number of copies have 
not been struck off. 


* Much has been said of late respecting the writings 


that author’s periodical essays are open to the very 
objections they urge against other publications? and 
can they point out any expurgated edition ? 


- — 


VARIETIES. 

“When a critic examines the work of any of the 
masters in poetry or painting, he may sometimes ex- 
amine it by an idea of perfectior in hisown mind which 
neither that nor any other human work will ever come 
up to; and as long as he compares it with this stand- 
ard he can see nuthing in it but faults and imper- 
fections. But when he comes to consider the rank 
which it ought to hold among other works of the same 
kind, he necessarily compares it with a very different 
standard, the common degree of excellence which is 
usually attained in this particular art; and when he 
judges of it by this new measure, it may often appear 
to deserve the highest applause."—Dr. Adam Smith’s 
Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

From Cruikshank’s Sunday in London.—<And in the 
gray of the Sunday morning, at the sound of the matin- 
be}l, the gin femples open wide their portals to all 
comers. Time was when gin was to be found only in 
by-lanes and blind alleys—in dirty obscure holes, 
y’clept dram shops; but now, thanks to the enlighten- 
ed and paternal government of ‘the first captain of 
the age,’ gin is become a giant demi-god—a mighty 
spirit, dwelling in gaudy gold-beplastered temples, 
erected to his honour in every street, and worshipped 
by countless thousands, who daily sacrifice at his 
shrine their health, their etrength, their money, their 
ininds, their bodies, wives, children, sacred home, and 
liberty. meat is but a fool to him!—for the 
devotees of Jaggernaut do but put themselves in the 
way of being crushed to death beneath his chariot- 
wheels, and are put out of their misery at once; but 
the devotees of the Great Spirit Gin devote themselves 
to lingering misery ;—for his sake they are contented 
to drag on a degraded, nasty existence—to see their 
children pine, dwindle, and famish ; to steep themselves 
in poverty to the very lips, and die at last poor, sneak- 
ing, beadle-kicked, gruel-swollen paupers! Sunday 
is especially devoted to the worship of this great spirit, 
and when the early Sabbath bells announce the arri- 
val of that day, then do the ‘lower orders’ begin to 
shake off the beery slumbers of the midnight pay-table, 
and wander forth in maudlin unwashed multitudes to 
the temples of the Great Spirit Gin; and there, sir, 
you may see them, the ancient and the infant of a 
spau long; old men, maidens, grandsires and grandams, 
fathers and mothers, husbands, wives, and children, 
crowding and jostling ‘like so many maggots in a 
grease-pot,’ and sucking in the portions of the spirit 
which the flaunting priestesses of the temple dole out 
to them in return for their copper offerings.” 


Tom Dibdin, the only surviving son of Charles Dib- 





judgment at all.” 


The Life of William Cowper, - Compiled 
from his correspondence and ‘ae authentic 
sources of information; containing remarks 
on his writings, and the peculiarities of his 
interesting character, never before published. 
By Thomas Taylor. 12mo pp. 277, with a 


Anexcellent book, which we have no hesi- 
tation in recommending to the attention of all 


It is decidedly the most 


Where the author 


per is one of the few genuine British poets whose 


of Addison, but can the writers forget how much of 


dies, operas, farces, pantomimes, and songs, includi 
“ Mother Goose” and“ Don Giovanni,” the “ Heart o 
Mid-lothian,” the “ Death of Abercrombie,” and “ May 
we ne’cr want a Friend nor a Bottle to give him,” is 
oing to publish “The Last Lays of the Last of the 
hree Dibdins,” in one volume, octavo. This ingeni- 
ous author, who, during a long life, has contributed 
so largely to the « stock of harmless p!easure,” now 
makes his final appeal to the public. Surely, as he is in 
want, he will be patronised. 

Last summer a geographical journey through the 
south-eastern parts of Siberia was meheetihed by M. 
Feodorow, at the command of the emperor of Russia, 
who has appointed a sum of 22,000 rubles to defray the 
expenses. Still.more important restilts are anticipated 
from the three years’ journey about to be undertaken 
by the state councillor Fass, secretary to the academy 
of sciences. His route is from Petersburg to Pekin, 
through eastern Siberia. 

An English vovel, published with the title of * The 
Champion of Virtue,” could find’no readers. It after- 
wards passed through several editions under that of 
“The Old Englisi Baron.” 


France.—The late M. Lemontey, left at his death, a 
great work on the History of France, during the 18th 
century, which the late government, in imitation of the 
suspicious and inconsistent policy of the imperial go- 
vernment, prevented from appearing. The manuscript, 
at the author's death, was sealed up; the revolution of 
July broke the seals, and this work, which has been 
long expected, will soon make its appearance. A very 
powerful interest attaches itself to this publication, as 
the author, by means of ministerial authorisations, was 
allowed to draw his materials from different depots of 
the national archives, as well as the foreign ones to 
which the French victories afforded him access. 

When reason, feeling, and conscience are ill at ease, 
to fall back on sensual indulgences for a remedy, is to 
om a roll in the gutter, by way of a medicated mud- 

ath, 

The last number of the North American Review hasa 
laboured article recommending Mrs. Child’s children and 
cookery books. The article on the education of the 
blind, is more to our taste. The writer remarks, * it 
is recorded of the father of Fletcher, the novelist, that 
he was long continued in the post of judge in the Lon- 
don Potice Court, after he became blind; and that he 
knew the voices of more than 3000 of the light-fingered 
gentry, and could recognise them at once when brought 
in.” Again, “ there lived ately in Austria, a man who 
executed very good busts, by feeling the faces of persons, 
and imitating them.” “ There is in our neighbourhood, 
a young man who accomplishes, every year, long jour- 
neys on foot and alone, going from Massachusetts to 
Maine.” The whole article on the subject is very able. 
The Review comes boldly out against Phrenology, 
praises Cushing’s Spain, the author having been a va- 
lued contributor. Of Madame de Stael it is said, “ it 
is probable had she been more fortunate in domestic 
life, she. would have been less exclusively devoted to 
literature,"and would have sought for happiness in the 
true destiny of woman.” 


THE MOTHER. 

“It may be autumn, yea, winter, with the women ; 
but with the mother as a mother, it is always spring.”— 
Sermon by Rev. T. Cobbet, at Lynn, Ms. 1656. 
I saw an aged woman bow 

To weariness and care; 
Time wrote in sorrow on her brow 

And mid her frosted hair, 
Hope from her breast had torn away 

Its rooting, scath’d and dry ; 
And on the pleasures of the gay 

She turned a joyless eye. 
What was it that, like sunbeams clear, 

O’er her wan features run, 
As pressing toward her deafened ear, 

I named her absent son ? 


What was it? Ask a mother’s breast, 
Through which a fountain flows, 
Perennial, fathomless, and blest, 
By winter never froze. 
What was it? Ask the King of kings, 
Who hath decreed above, ‘ 
That change should mark all earthly thi 
Except a mother’s love. i. Hs 
Science—Sweden has agreed to a reqpest of the Rus- 
sian government to co-operate this summer in an acca- 








din, and the author of more than two thousand come- 


rate survey of the coasts of the Baltic, and establishing 
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a chronometrical connection among the observatories of 
Petersburg, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and Altona. 

Captain Alexander, in his Transatlantic Sketches, 
tells the following apocryphal story : 

“ The pistons and cylinders of the forcing pumps were 
laid in a horizontal position, though at first they were 
upright, but then the superintendents could not make 
them work to any effect, One day, a plain looking 
Yankee, from the eastward, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, was seen to look at these vertical cylinders for some 
time, when the engineers were calculating how they 
could improve them. At last Jonathan guessed that 
he knew how to improve them, and make them throw 
up an abuudant supply of water; but the men of science 
only laughed at him, save one whv took him aside and 
asked him what was his notion of bettering the cylin- 
ders and their mode of working. “Oh! but I’m not go- 
ing to tell you though,” said the Yankee.-* Perhaps 
you'll tell us,” answered the engineer, * if we promise 
you ten thousand dollars, should your plan succeed ?” 
“Why, in that case I might tell you how to do the trick, 
just write me out a contract, will ye ?”—It was written 
out,—* Lay the upright cylinders on their sides.” It 
was done, and the effect was miraculous, affording, at 
the same time, another proof of the great mechanical 
genius of the New Englanders.” 

Many of the habits of birds are rendered singalarly 
serviceable to man. No sooner has a hunter in the fur 
countries slaughtered an animal, than the ravens are 
seen coming from various quarters to feast on the offal. 
The experienced native, when he sees from afar a flock 
of ravens, wheeling in small circles, knows that a party 
of his countrymen, well proviced with venison, are en- 
camped on the spot; or that a band of wolves are prey- 
ing upon the carcass of some of the larger quadrupeds; 
and pushes on briskly, in the certain prospect of having 
his wants supplied. In Lapland, and other countries 
where mosquitoes abound, the natives highly value the 
swallow and martin, and place small pots about their 
houses for these birds to build in, as a return for the 
destruction they cause among their most annoying and 
venomous insects. In America, the purple martin 
(Hirundo purpurea) is also encouraged, by hundreds, 
to rear its young about the various buildings of agricul- 
turists; but for a different purpose. No sooner does a 
hawk make his appearance in the vicinity of a farin, to 
the danger of straggling pou!try, than the purple mar- 
tins, ever on the watch, give notice of the intruder by 
vociferous notes of alarm. The whole party of mar- 
tins are instantly assembled; and the common enemy, 
assailed on all sides, is actually exposed and mobbed, 
till driven from the spot—Loudon’s Magazine of Natu- 
ral History. 

COMMUNICATION. 
Sir, you complain of pufling books— 
’Tis true in this we’ve sinned ; 
Yet, sir, ifwe were not to puff, 
How should we “raise the wind?” 


—>— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 





Captain Owen, who commanded the expedition sent 
out by the British government for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the coasts of Africa and Arabia, and who was 
employed on this important mission no less than nine 
years, is personally preparing for the press a narrative 
of the incidents that occurred during the interesting 
voyages which proved so fatal in their consequences 
to many of the interesting individuals who accompani- 
ed him. It Las been regretted that no authentic his- 
tory of these voyages, fraught with so muth interest 
ont importance, has as yet been given to the world; 
but Captain Owen alone could be expected to possess 
all the means of furnishing a satisfactory account of 
them. The work (to be called * Narrative of Voyages 
to the Coasts of Africa and Arabia”) will be published 
under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and illustrated by numerous plates and 
charts. 

An association of literary men is about to publish a 
series of Manuals of the literature of the West, and par- 
ticularly of Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Great Bri- 
tain, Holland, Germany, and Sweden. The most re- 
markable passages will be translated. The first volume, 
which contains the history of Italian literature, with 
extracts in prose, by Dr. Genthe, was published at 
Magdeburg last year. It contains 507 s in 8vo. 
The second volume will be devoted to the Italian poets. 

The Typographical Society of Milan has this yar 
published an Almanack, with the title of “ The Adven- 
tures of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland,” in which the 
most remarkable ineidents in the life of that unfortu- 


nate princess are sketched in a lively style, and with 
considerable critical discernment. 

Died recently, at Rome, Fillipo Invernizzi, the editor 
of Aristophanes. Among his papers were found mate- 
rials for a new edition of Apollonius Rhodius, for the 
basis of which he had adopted the text of the edition of 
Stephen, collated with a hitherto inedited MS. of the 
Vatican. On this edition he had been engaged for 
many years, as appears from his correspondence with 
many foreign scholars. The whole materials are now 
in the possession of Petrucci, the bookseller, in Rome. 

An Italian version of Niebuhr’s History of Rome is 
being published at Pavia, and has already begun to un- 
dergo the strictures of the learned of that country, 
which is most interested in the subject of the coke 
We rather think it will give rise to a voluminous con- 
troversy south of the Alps, 

An original historical novel recently appeared at 
Madrid, in 2 vols., under the title of El Conde de Can- 
despina, and has been favourably noticed in the Madrid 
Gazette. The author, Don Patricio de la Escosura, is 
an officer in the artillery of the royal guard. 

Dr. Siebold’s long promised work on Japan has been 
announced as likely tomake its appearance very speedily. 

A new tragedy by Niccolini will shortly appear, under 
the title of * Louis the Moor,” the subject of which is 
an episode from the history of that Dake of Milan of 
the house of Sforza, who cuts so distinguished a figure 
in Ranke’s well known historical work on that subject. 

The Rejected Addresses have lately been issued with 
a new preiace, being the 18th edition! 

A posthumous work by the late M. Davids, author of 
the Turkish Grammar (whose death at the close of 
that publication we deplored) is announced, to be ed- 
ited by his mother: it is a Lecture on the Philosophy 
of the Jews, delivered about two years ago. 


—— 


New American Pubdlications. 


The life of William Cowper, by Thomas Taylor. 

The Bondman, a tale of the times of Wat Tyler, 
being No. 4 of the Library of Romance. We have not 
taken it up yet, nor have we seen any notices of it from 
those who have read it. 

Tales and Conversations, or the New Children’s 
Friend. By Mrs. Markham. 

The Mother at Home, or the principles of maternal 
duty familiarly illustrated ; by John S. B. Abbott. 

The Select Journal of Foreign Literature No.3. A 
very good number. 

American Quarterly Observer, conducted by B. B. 
Edwards. No |. A religious periodical. 

Contents of the North American Review, No. 80. 
Madame de Stael. Education of the Blind. Phre- 
nology. Cushing’s Spain, De Beaumont and De Toc- 
queville on the Penitentiary System. Works of Mrs. 
Child. Vaughn’s Memorials of the Stewarts. The 
Union of the States. Franklin’s Familiar Letters. 

The Law Summary; a Collection of Legal Tracts 
on subjects of general application to business. By B. 
Oliver. 

A Memoir upon Staphyloraphy. By Alexander F. 
Hossack, M. D. New York, J.& S. Harper. 1833.— 
This Memoir has been published at the request of the 
Medical Society of the City and County of New York, 
before which it was read on the 8th of April. It re- 
lates to a new and ingenious mode of performing an 
operation for the relief of the Bifid palate, remedying 
a difficulty frequently before experienced in passing the 
ligatures for the union of the separated parts. An en- 
graving accompanies the memoir. 

The Premium, a Present for all Seasons. It is made 
up of selections from the works of English and Ame- 
rican writers of the nineteenth century. 

* A concise view of the rise and progress of the Ho- 
mapathie Medicine, by Constant Herring, M. D.” 
translated from the German by Dr. C. F. Matlack,: is 
the title of a patnphiet just published in this city, by 
the Hahnemannean Society. 

Mr White, of Richmond, has published in a hand- 
some pamphlet, Vol. I. of the collections of the Vir- 
ginia Historical and Philosophical Society. ‘These 
should be welcomed every where as good first fruits— 
an earnest of valuable contributions and exertions. 

The following works are in press in this city, or so 
announced. Transatlantic Sketches, by Captain Alex- 
ander. Men and Manners in America, by the author 
of Cyril Thornton. Soeiety and Manners in Great 
Britain and Ireland, by the Rev. C. S. Stewart, author 
of a visit to the South Seas. Deloraine, a novel, by 
Godwin. The Premium, a present for all seasons, 24- 


Memoirs of Wellington, 2 vols. 12mo. The Modern: 
Cymon from the Jean of Paul de Koch; 2 vols. Not 
calculated for this market. The Last Man, by Mrs. 
Shelly, 2 vols. 12mo. ditto. Miss Lec’s Canterbury 
Tales, an old book revived. Herschell’s Astronomy, 
being a part of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Wo- 
man, the Angel of life, by Robert Montgomery, Mu- 
rat's Sketch of the United States of North America, 
abusing religions, temperance, and bible societies, 
Young’s Analytical Geometry. Young’s Trigonome- 
try. Mackintosh’s History of England, an 8vo. edition. 
Southey’s Naval History of England. Report of the 
French Commissioners on the Penitentiary System of 
the United States. 
—_—- 

Life of Dr. Burney. A handsome octavo edition of 
Madame D’Arblay’s life of Dr. Burney is in press in 
this city. Notwithstanding the egotism and vanity 
of the author, we have strong testimony from numer- 
ous readers, that her production has afforded them 
great pleasure. The anecdotes are new and extremely 
entertaining. Literary readers unite in liking the book, 
though they dislike its dress. 

The narrative of Madame Dard, commenced this 
week, and which will be concluded in our next, can- 
not fail to be acceptable to our readers. The touching 
simplicity of the language, though it may have lost 
something in the translation, is still preserved with 
sufficient accuracy. 


The extensive circulation which this periodi- 
cal enjoys throughout the whole union, and the 
contiguous British possessions, renders it pecu- 
liarly adapted for bringing into notice Advertise- 
ments of Books, and periodical announcements. 

To meet the views of all classes of Adver- 
tisers, the following reasonable terms have been 
fixed:— 

Annual Literary Advertisers, (each adver- 
tisement not to exceed 15 lines nonpa- 


reil,) including the * Library,”’ $15 00 
Single advertisement, for first insertion, 715 
For every succeeding insertion, 25 


and in proportion fer longer advertisements. 

Reciprocal favours readily granted to other 
respectable advertising sheets. 

Communications and books for the editor of 
the Journal of Belles Lettres, and of Waldie’s 
Select Circulating Library, left at the publica- 
tion office, wil! be attended to. 





La Bibliotheque Francaise. 
ROSPECTUS.—The very general approval bestowed 


by the public on the “ Selcet Cerculating Library,” has in- 
duced the subscriber, at the suggestion of numerous ladies and 
gentlemen, to publish a_periodical in the French language on a 
similar plan. 

The French tongue has b an indi able requisite in a 
genteel education, and is the most practically useful of any language 
beyond the vernacular. Above all others, it may be called the 
language of nations—spoken and read by the literary and the edu- 
cated in every country, and forming the general medium of inter- 
course between travellers throughout the civilised world. 

In prosecuting the study of this language in this country, there 
has hitherto been a serious desideratum. When the student gets 
through his elementary books, he wants something piquant to sti- 
mulaie his onward progress; of this he has hitherto been deprived, 
and. in consequence, his previous studies have been rendered in a 
givat measure nugatory. ‘The object of this publication is to fill 
this void, and disseminate, in a cheap and respectable form, the 
polite literature of the Parisian press. The republication in this 
mode will in a short time furnish a collection of works, valuable for 
present use and future recurrence, and adapted alike to the wants of 
the tyro and the taste of the adeptin the lunguage, at a rate fur be- 
low the cheapest bookseller's price. 

The editorial depanment will be under the control of gentlemen 
familiarly conversant with French jiterature, and who will exer- 
cise the most critical jadgment in the selection of books. 

The number just published shows the size of the page and 
the type, and the quality of the paper; and each number will be 
stitched in a handsome cover. 

. ADAM WALDIE, 


No. 6, North Eighth street, Philadelphia. 


TERMS.—La Bibliotheque Francaise is published three times 
a month, making thirty-six livraisons every year. each livraison 
containing sixteen pages imperial octavo, two columns on a page 
The price is five dollars a year, payable in advance; or six 
dollars at the end of the year. Remitiances of five dollars or u 
wards may be sent at the expense of the proprietor, if made 











mo. The Parson’s Daughter, by Theodore Hook. 


bank notes ut par in Philadelphia. 
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